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LONDON : 

TBUrZXD IT THOMAS DAVJSONi WBITBTKIABS. 



TO 

THE RIGHT HON. EARL SOMERS, 

Ijord iMutenant of tlie Coxmty of Herefbrd, 

&c. &c. &c. 



My LoRD> 

If grave disquisitions have 
been penned on the shape of Thericlean 
cups^ and the value of Sicilian talents^-r- 
if dusty parchments h?ive been ransacked 
to ascertain the genealogy of those whom 
wisdom had consigned to oblivion,-4f 
whole days have been spent in labouring 
to dispel the obscurity which hangs over the 
inscription of a defaced coin or monument, 
or to determine whether a rusty fibula 
once adorned a tribune, or a centurion, — 
then surely, upon every principle of com- 
parison, he cannot be said to misemploy a 
few leisure evenings; who endeavours to 
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establish the position that the htU^fbr" 
tress, ge|ierally known by the name of 
the Herefordshire Beacon^ was con- 
structed and occupied by the celebrated 
Caractacus : for where that hero is the 
theme, the inquiry in no hands can 
be whoUy uninviting and uninstructive. 
And to whom can I inscribe such an 
attempt with greater propriety than to 
Earl Somers, whose noble domain is 
viewed with additional interest from this 
grand and imposing object of antiquity 
forming one of its most prominent 
beauties ? 

Believe me to remain, my Lord, with 
every sentiment of respect and esteem. 

Your Lordship's obliged 

and faithful servant, 

HENRY CARD. 

Vicarage-House^ Great Malvern, 
September ^th, 1822. 



A DISSERTATION, &c. 



Among the conspicuous situations in this 
island, there is none, perhaps, more eminently 
rich in the characteristic features of English 
scenery than that remarkable link in the chain 
of the Malvern Hills which is designated the 
Herefordshire Beacon. 

It has for its attractions no severe majesty,: 
no dreadful sublimity ; it' wears no vestment of 
eternal snow ; the terrible graces of nature do 
not ennoble it ; no huge piles of Pyrenean mag- 
nitude, stretching beyond the ken of vision, and 
towering to the. skies, overshadow the vallies 
even to amazement; yet there is, in its appear- 
ance, a gentle and kindly dignity, a placid pas- 
toral grandeur, a picturesque beauty, which 
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peculiarly distinguishes the English mountain* 
Robed in woods of a lively green hue ; situate 
in the loidst of a boundless plain, overflowing 
with rural riches ; and bearing upon its vene* 
rable and ample brow a coronal of grassy tur- 
rets, this &voured one of nature stands forth 
the monarch of its brother hiUsl No person^ 
indeed, of moderate sensibility can gaze on a 
spot like this, so distinctly impressed with the 
triaces of a vast antiquity, without his fancy sti- 
mulating him, even were there no foundation 
for such an indulgence, t6 connect a scene or 
story with it, corresponding to its general cha- 
racter : so powerfid is the influence of local 
assodatioiis. 

.Now there are those, who in examining this 
Angular spot with an antiquarian eye, have 
pushed their investigations beyond the aera 
where written history commences; the conse* 
quence of which is, that they have involved them- 
selves in obscurity, uncertainty, and contradic- 
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tion. Others haye gone to the contrary extreme, 
and unhesitatingly pronounced diis hili^ fob- 
tress, parts of which are ruined by age and 
marked with the scars and impressions of war, 
to be altogedier of Roman origin. In their ex- 
cessive apprehension of being lost in the re- 
gions of oral tradition, to them a kin4 of terra 
inccgniiOj they have overlooked all those argu- 
ments which have been advanced to support 
the notion, that it was fortified before the ter- 
ror of the Roman arms was spread over this 
part of the world. It must be admitted, that a 
wide field for conjecture is thrown open, 
wherever there axe but few authentic notices to 
direct our researches. Still, however, in de- 
sperate cases like the present, which can only 
afibrd to the modem antiquary a remote object 
through the medium of a glimmering and ob- 
scure hght, conjecture should at least be mo- 
dest, and not delivered in the peremptory and 
oiacular tone of him,^ who declared it to be 
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as clear a position that this fortress was con- 
structed by the Romans, as that Caesar inyaded 
Britain. My own opinion, I confess, is directly 
the reverse of this. I am inclined to belieye, 
after weighing without partiality or prejudicei 
unlesff I greatly deceive myself, their senti- 
ments who advocate the hypothesis of its being 
a Roman st&tion, that it was of British work- 
manship, and formed under the direction of 
the renowned Cakactacus,^ a prince, whose 
genius, patriotic valour, and misfortunes, have 
all combined to immortalize his name. My rea- 
sons for thinking so shall be the subject of this^ 
Dissertation. It may not, however, be amiss ta 
premise a few observations on the arguments of 
those who, from its form, situation, and strength, 
infer it to be a Roman work, because if I can 
show, in tibie first place, that their suppositions 
are certainly wrong, it will be, in the second, no 
mean evidence that I am probably in the right. 
From the actual remains of the entrench- 



mentSi positive condusioBs have been drawn, 

that they could only be the production of a 

people by whom the science of tactics had been 

cultivated with success. But this is assuredly 

the mode of fortification which any people skilled 

in masonry would naturally adopt, as it pre- 

. sents the most obvious and effective means of 

» 
protecting the besieged^ and annoying their 

assailants. Now if we consult the '' Triads^ 
of the island of Britain/* as translated in the 
Welsh Archaeology, we shall learn, *^ that the 
second of the three great modellers of the island 
of Britain is Mordial Gwr Ghireilgi, the archi- 
tect of Ceraint, the son of Greidial, who first 
taught the race of the' Cymry the work of stone 
and lime (at the time when Alexander the 
Great was subduing the world)." K my cre- 
dulity, however, be taxed, in citing these 
assertions as authorities, I can appeal to the 
clear and express testimony of Caesar himself 
to show how erroneous are tiie ideas which 



-sanction the opinion that because the ancient 
Britons painted ^ their bodies, to render them 
terrible in war, and because they lived in huts 
and caverns, instead of houses, that therefcnre 
they were in a state totally^ uncivilized, and 
that there was nothing of scientific character in 
their military proceedings. For that accouK 
plished commander discovered them, in the 
construciidn of their fortresses, to be very ex^ 
pert in the choice of ground, making use of Ae 
abaiia in blockading the approaches, and ren- 
dering the fords impracticable, by planting 
in their beds, under water, stakes with the 
tops sharpened — an artifice which he does not 
mention as occurring in his previous campaigns. 
The scythed chariot also, the terror of his 
legions, was the constant instrument of their 
warfiure; but whose destructiveness^' like 
that of the Persian cars, depended on the 
swiftness of their course ; while the advantages 
of ground, hills, forests, and morasses^ wexe 



diligently improYed by these self-taught war- 
riors. FactSj which justify the assertion that 
they were qualified, by habitual skill as well as 
valour, to carry dismay into the hearts of 
Romans, and of Romans worthy x>{ the age of 
Sdpio. 

Yet it may be, and has been supposed, that 
if not a Roman work, the station might have 
been fortified by some other foreign invader, 
had there not been good reason for believipg 
the statement of that accurate historian Dip- 
dorus Sicului^s that the island had never r<9- 
ceived such an unwelcoipe visitor before the 
time of Julius Cips^r, I cannot certainly 
sSkct to deny, that Divitiacus, heteditary 
prince of the GalUc and. British ^dui^ has 
often been considered in the light of an hostile 
cobqueror; but, besides tbcfiill conviction ex- 
pressed by the foregoiilg writer of that diiefltain 
never having appealed iQ.sohatefii) a chamct^, 
tim best icefutation. oi such a.coi^ecture may" be 
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drawn from the circumstances of his situation. 
Caesar too consulted him, not as one who had 
marched trough Britain with a marauding 
army, for which, in the event of a discomfiture, 
he might effect a secure retreal^ but as one who 
lived on friendly terms with the inhabitants, 
and was long and familiarly acquainted with the 
geography, wealth, and resources of the coun- 
try. Had he, indeed, been an enemy of any 
kind, nodiing could have prevented him from 
making a full disclosure of their strength and cir- 
cumstances, and joining Caesar for the obvious 
purpose of augmenting his conquests ; Ihis was 
not the line of conduct which he pursued ; he 
refused to betray the interests of his nadon ; a 
proceeding which has been ascribed to every mo- 
tive but the consistent and honourable one of an 
enlightened patriotism. And Caesar himself, 
who had no intention of bestowing a high anti- 
quity upon his barbarian foes, states that the 
inland regions were inhabited by AborigmeSf 
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natives of the soil; so that the foregoing 
assumption is completely overturned. 

The most plausible argument in favour of 
the Roman chum has been deduced from the 
name (Collwall) of the neighbouring village on 
the eastern side of the fortress, inasmuch as 
the identity of an early people is more certainly 
marked by the names of places, and the monu- 
ments they have left, than by the testimony of 
future records, in which the fond prejudices of 
patriotic vanity are too often indulged, at the 
expense of soberness and truth. The word 
Collwall is evidently a corruption of the Latin 
coUis vallum, or coUis vallatm, a fortified hill, 
and, in one sense descriptive of the local situa- 
tion of the spot ; yet it follows not, that because 
the Romans did not construct, tiiey therefore 
never penetrated to this phd^. "^ Nor can I ccm- 
ceive that tiiere is any Auig improbable in the 
supposition tiiat the designation would most 
naturally be applied to an eminence fortified 
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previous to their arrival. It was their constant 
practice to occupy and improve the strong 
holds of the natives, and Tadtas ^ specifies the 
^strict of the silures ' as one in which this cus- 
itom was prevalent There are also, as I shall 
^have occasion to observe, alterations of a date 
later than the original structure, which could 
jiot liave been the case, if these formidable 
jslrang^rs, the Romans, had planned it at first 
iwith a view to their own present and future 
^vantage. The position, shape, and extent of 
the HILL FORTRESS Ruswer precisely to the sort 
of oicampment that Caesar stormed in Kent, 
and which was undoubtedly the work of the 
. natives : that also was situated on ground strong 
by nature,' surrounded in the same nuumer with 
w6od, and enclosed by a deep ditch and high 
rampart. Into this encampment, which ap- 
pears to have 'been denominated snoppidum, 
or town, the synonym of which, CABRy is still 
Applied to similar stations in Wales, great 
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quantities of cattle had been driven. At the 
time when Caesar carried it he considered the 
fortification by no means new, but erected 
during some internal war. It is possible, then, 
from the close and striking resemblance be- 
tween the above-mentioned entrenchment and 
the particular one in question, that the latter is 
of the same period ; though, I think, there are 
stronger reasons for asserting that it was the pro- 
duction of much later times, I mean when Pub- 
lius Ostorius Scapula entrenched himself on the 
Sabrina and Antona,^ in the year 50 or 61, 
above a century after the invasion of Csesar. 

It was about tins time that Caragtacus, 
after a series of disastrous engagements, in 
which ]|is brother Togodumnus and the greater 
part of his Imive adherents were cut to pieces, 
and his capital Camulodimum ^ seized by the 
Romans, retired to his oivn principality the 
siUJftjBS. The poet has not deviated from the 
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truth of history when he describes them as 
race. 



*' Ungovemably bold. 
War in each breast, and freedom on each brow. 



since Tacitus pays them the high but unin- 
tentional compliment of sayings that no kind 
treatment could induce them to be slaves, and 
• that nothing but extreme measures could bow 
them to the Roman yoke" Repeated failures 
had not dispirited them; and, unlike other 
neighbouring tribes, they spumed at the 
thought of being as little able to contend with 
the Romans as with pestilence or lightning; 
for though Ostorius had dropped the incautious 
expression that they ought to be exterminated, 
as the ancient Sicambri had been formerly 
treated, yet at his return from the second sub- 
jugation of the revolted Iceni, he foimd them 
in arms under the command of their prince 
and leader, Caractacus. 
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Now HE was a man whose natural endow- 
ments might have raised him to eminence in 
the best days of Rome or Athens. We are not 
indeed to regard him as a barbarian, if the 
Druids were his instructors ; an order of men, 
who, can the scanty and imperfect accounts 
relating to them be credited, had elevated their, 
minds to such lofty conceptions, as to assert 
ihe inmiortality of the soul.'^ But, savage or 
civilized, we must suppose in him most of the 
reqiui^tes of an experienced warrior, a vigour 
and reach of capacity, firmness of decision, 
quickness of execution, foresight against at- 
tack, and fertility of invention. Ardent, inge- 
nious, and bold in the camp and the council of 
the nation, he kept the Romans at bay for 
nine years ; during which time he rendered hi» 
name as terrible to his enemies as it was dear to. 
lis countrymen, > 

" And had mankind been made 
To bear the fruit of him^ and him alone^ 
It were a glorious destiny ."« 
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On the first intimation of the formidable 
movements of this determined patriot, Ostoriu» 
left the Cangians in a state of partial submig*- 
sion, and marched immediately towards die 
country of the Brigantes.P To fix the precise 
line of his route, it is necessary to ascertain the 
situation of these CanglEms. It seems probable 
that they were a scattered tribe who had co- 
lonies in various districts of the island. Some 
have placed them in Merionethshire, some in. 
parts of Cheshire or Lancashire, and others 
have assigned Staffordshire to them, from the 
similarity of their name to that of Cannodk*^ 
heath. None of these however can be the: 
people subdued by Ostorius at this time, since 
Tacitus mentions that afUr they were cont* 
quered, the Roman army came in si^ht f£ thi& 
sea wluch washes the shores of Ireland. If a 
similarity of name is evidence admissible in in- 
vestigations of this nature, we can point out in 
'Wiltshire and on the borders of Somersetshire 
the hundreds of Cannington and Cannings, as 
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wen as AlcanningSi and the towns of Cannings 
lonandWincanton, commonly called Cangton* 
The Cangi of Oatorius then m^ be placed in 
these oountie8y> and more particularly in the 
Ticaaity of the Mendip. Hills i where ap qblong 
plate was discovered in the reign of Henry 
VIIL, bearing thb inseriiMion r 

TI. CLAUDIUS. CiESAR. AUG. P. M. 
TRIB.P. Vlin. IMP. XVI. DE BRITAN.q 

— ^This was certainly SLixofhy of the victory in^ 
question. .F]:;QPi,thenee that comn^ander entered 
the territories of the Brigai^s in Leices^rshire, 
to siqppress the eemmotions recorded by Tacitus ^ 
aad returning firom them to the more resolute- 
Silures, he would measure back his steps along 
the left banks of the Avon and Severn; and 
would most, probably cross the latter at Ausf 
passage, whieh may have received its name- 
fieom die. circumstance of his making it a place^ 
^f passage; into South Wales. By such a pjan« 
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of operktions, he would advance up the valley 
of the Wye, and thus have the advantage of a 
navigable river, for a considerable way into the 
enemy's country, and by these means turn the 
strong position on the Malvern hills occupied 
by Cabactacus/ 

If, therefore, we conceive the Romans, pre- 
vious to this movement, to have fortified them- 
selves on the Avon and Severn, the rivers here 
meant (and perhaps the exact line of country 
may have been from about Stratford-on*Avon 
by Tewksbury and Gloucester, to Aust Pass- 
age, at the mouih of the Severn), it follows, of 
course, that their opponents would fortify on 
their part some strong post on their frontier, in 
the expectation of a future invasion of their 
own country; and where that commanding emi- 
nence the Herefordshibe Beacon stands, is 
precisely the place in which one would look for 
a work of this nature. Mliile, to confirm the 
supposition that this important encampment 
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was formed with a view to the enemy being on 
the eastern side of Wales, the following rea- 
sons may be satisfactorily adduced. 

There is, in the first place, only one great 
<»figinal entrance at A, in the plan affixed to this 
Dissertation, on the western side, which, to the 
present day, is sufficiently broad for the admis- 
sion of carriages. Its situation is admirably 
*well chosen ; it is properly concealed, and there 
are tw6 tongues of land which join the hill at 
this point, one leading towards Eastnor Castle, 
the other in the direction of Ledbury, along 
which the great road runs; both of which.would 
render the access for chariots extremely easy, a 
consideration of the first importance to a British 
army of those days. A second reasMi for sup- 
posing the enemy on the eastern side is, that 
the greatest pains seem to havelieen expended 
on the works upon that part of the hill, and 
facing the road from Little Malvern, by which 
they expected their assailants to advance, as 

c 
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the whole space of the circumference from I to- 
B mu$t have presented a succession of ramparts 
in tiers overlooking one another. The great 
opemng through the ditdi at C, which will be 
observed at this side, is evidently no part x)f the 
ori^nal work, but qidte inconsistent with it, and 
may be supposed to have been an alteration of 
the. Romans at a later period, when they occu^ 
pied this and other holds of the Silures, as it i» 
in thdo! own line of communication. That at 
B^ must have existed from the first, probably 
as a sally-port for harassing the enemy's adr 
stance, for which purpose, and for the reception 
of the retreating skirmiahers, it is best adapted, 
as, in the latter ease, those who retired along 
the face of the hill into this deep re-entering 
anglei, were protected for a great distance by 
their own people from (be ramparts.^ 
i The passages at D and £ are merely pro- 
duced by the effects of tune, and are used as 
pathways by travellers, cattle, &;Cr The ge«- 
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neral incUnfttion of the plAiemi on the fbrt 
at the summit^ (or Prietorimn,* as aotAe hav^ 
<^lled it; under the idoa of ita beittg « ]EIoi|iai^ 
work) Usu^h as to coaceal entirely the matwi^ 
of those wi^n from the eastern oountry, wh3^ 
to the westward it is quite open. : A fireli^btod 
upon this cSoTAtion would have been deamed 
very distinctly on the Weldi hSb^ but 6om.tbe 
banks of the Severn it was totally duit in by 
the rising doepe of the ramparts. If it hadfiui^ 
deed, been constructed by the Romam^ A: dis- 
position exactly die contrary would have he^m 
found; as it stands^ however, at present* it can 
have been no other thaa a defensive post of the 

SlIfURBS. 

The character of the fort is con8i$tent with 
the design of the greater work ; the etotranQQ^a/l; 
F is in the same liiiei and corresponds with that 
at Aj and there was evidently a direct road of 
communication along the ridge from the latteos. 
There is no opening to the eastern or RoHian 
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side, and the inclihatron of the platecm, which 

might havie be6n to the east, by placing it on 

^hat side, is entirely to the west. The way 

across the ditch at G is not an entrance, but 

rather jappears to have been formed by the 

earth filling in, or it may have been intended 

as an opening corresponding with C, the later 

'work of the Romans. The ditch is excavated 

out of the hard rock, and a nalncpw neck, suf- 

-ficiently broad for the passage of a sin^ person, 

is left at F. It is possible that this inner fort 

may have been appropriated to the rites of the 

Druids^, or used as a citadel for a last defence* 

^here-are certain traces of buildings in the in? 

terior, particularly at N, which are worthy of 

exalnination, according tathe suggestion of one 

who together with me surveyed this interesting 

wspbt. with the eye of a Philopaemen,* and* to 

'iwhom J.am indebted for this, map prefixed tQ 

ibis. Dissertation. 

: . . O . and . F are hoQows ; Q, T, and S, appear 
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to have been some sort of edifice in the line of 
wall, too small for dwellings^ but, perhaps, ma-: 
gazines for spare arms. R aiid U also seem to 
have been buildings ; but. all these are merely 
elevations and hollows, just sufficient to suggest^ 
the above conjectures, and to show that the. in- 
terior has been divided into two parts> thet 
north-east surrounded with small edifices and> 
excavations, the south-west a kind of open^ 
parade. Here is a rampart and ditch^ the for- 
mer of which is firom 50 to 60 feet high dt pre- 
senl^ aiid the latter from 12 to 18 feet in depths 
and from SO to 40 feet in width at the top ; buK 
those which surround the whole encampment'are& 
in general of larger dimensions, and particularly 
the ditch which may originaUy have been.tride 
enough at the bottom to admit, the passage of at 
chariot. , There are traces at H, and [betweeni I. 
and K, and likewise between L and M, as ^ell, 
^ in various other places, of bivouacs of txpoj^Sn 
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wh^e huts nurf bare been erected : here tbe 
motfs gnms^ ranker, and on (aiming up Ae eairtb 
isof^ depA of afew incbei» it is very likely that 
ttanycuritMities might be found. The deep hol« 
low at H is partieakriy wortiby of examination.'^ 
'^ If tbeie several assumptions be well founded, 
Afey afRMrd strong groundiin fiE^vour of the truth, 
irht lease df die probability, of my opinion 
llM the original construiddon of die fortress was 
Brftishy^ and n&t Roman. And, perhaps, the 
ftfiowing ctottderatioiksJDay have no inconsider- 
able weight ni suppott of die hypoik^siB^ dmt 
itwas pfodMM ^'Ae lofty aikt magnificent 
genxiof CaRiscTAcxTK • 

f itt tiieftnt'piacey'if tthad been' erected at any 
fMtidinr period^ itcoidd eidy hav^beevfor die 
ifMp§l^ «>f ^dfaftnldiag die ai^a«*ent districtis fmn 
th# p«tty^ iiM^ursKlnsr <»f iMi chieftains, or bai^ 
difsr, ti4io w0re soi often enqdbyed in mutually 
tfestroy ii% or p31i^iA|g eiK^h other. It is, indeed. 
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}x>tli an . absurd and improbable conjecture, 
that a fortification of such extelit and strength^ 
^sapable of admitting an army of at least twenty 
thousand men within its trenches^ and the baaU 
tions of which, containing an area sufficient tat 
the stowage and* pasturage of horses and cattle^ 
are of that construction that their firmnesi^ has 
not yielded to the efibrta of seventeen ctnturies^ 
diould have been erected for temporary pur* 
jioses, when a handful of soldiers wotild have 
served to repel aggressors of this charaoteK 
The remains too of a smaller camp, surrounded 
by a single ditch^ and unquestionably of an 
earlier date than tibe great one of CAHAcfActrs; 
which are lifiU v&ible ab^d^ a nnle and a halif 
from the latter, f<»rm a fiirther iilui^tratton of my 
doctrine, and may be considered as the pro^' 
duetion of these intestine wars. 

If then th^ reader isiatisfied, fixitn the xdthd^ 
rilies 1 have referred U>, tfa&t &ese inland^ regiona 
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.never felt the ravages oTaforeign invader beTcnre 
the times of Ostorius, and also that Caaacxa-* 
cus was the general opposed to the Roman 
forces, the inference nmst be nearly decisive to 
unprejudiced persons, ihat this was. the spot 
which .his . military experience and sagacity 
selected to arrest tibe progress of those who 
IB^ished to sweep away every vestige of a nation's 
freedmn and independence* It may, however^ 
be readily imagined, that Caractacus did not 
abandon such a . fortification .without, trying 
every stratagem which his fertile talent could 
suggest, to allure the. enemy out of his coun- 
try. When, however,, all hope of accompUshing. 
this most desirable, purpose, either by artifice or 
force, was fled, his alternatives were, immediate 
battle with no great advantages. on his side, or 
retreat among the Ordovices,^ a people who>, 
like himself, took little pleasure in occupations 
which afforded no dangers to be braved, nor 
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honours to be won. This then was the con£yicl 
in his mind, and to his situation the beautiful 
imagery of (he poet may be applied — 
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Hope and fear, alternate, 6way*d his breast, 
like light and shade upon a waving field. 
Coursing each other, where the flying clouds 
Now hide, and now reveal, the sun !" 



His patriotic wisdom, at length, overcame the. 
fiery impetuosity of his character ; he felt that 
the fortunes of his countrymen depended on the 
event of a single day, since if he was vanquished 
among the Silubes, all hostilities were at an end ; 
his retreat towards Wales in case of defeat being, 
already cut off, and every motion and signal 
being overlooked by those who so well knew 
how to baffle the manoeuvres of the most artful 
and intrepid foe. On the other hand, by a 
timely retreat, he would be enabled to harass 
the Romans after their recent laborious march, 
and transfer the war into a country where itS; 
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consequences, if unfortunate, would not leave 
him altogether without the prospect of pro* 
viding for the security and well-heing of his own 
people. The abandonment of this post, there- 
fore, will be thought to reflect equal credit 
upon his patriotism and military judgment^ 
while it is no small stain on the glory of the 
Roman general, that his antagonist's retreat 
should have been effected without any dgnal 
sacrifice of his devoted followers. It was on 
this spot then, now generally known by the 
name of tfafe Hbrefordshire Beacon, that I 
may venture to assert, if the positive con* 
current testimonies above-cited are avowed to 
Kave their due weight, that the great Carag- 
fkcvs finglered with the high-wrought purpose 
of transmitting to his countrymen the most 
j^cious of aU inheritances, the memory of his 
virtues. It was on this spot the lion of Britain, 
imweailed {oid i^oused from his native woods, 
before his sinews Were knit, or the age of his 
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stfcoigdi was arrivedy awaited for a time the 
Roman hunter in the zenith of his might, and» 
efen in his feeblest infancy, burst through the 
toils set for him, preferrixig the prospect of de- 
stmetion to the abasement of an ignominious 
safety. A place consecrated by these varied and 
interesting associations, clothed with every title 
that can ennoble, exalt, and endear it to the heart 
of the British patriot, cannot but be regarded 
with the deepest veneration, standing as a strik- 
ing and imposing monument, to record the 
heroism of those who were willing to die for 
their country's freedom. 

The sequel of the glorious story of Carac- 
TACUS is well known, and may be soon told. 

Whilst many nations of the earth were sur- 
rendering their liberty ^ without striking a blow, 
and the human head seemed every where to 
bend, and the human heart to lose its energy, 
that Roman despotism might lord it over the 
world, Caractacus alone,' after being betrayed 
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by the base apostasy of a queen and step-mo- 
ther^^ stood among captive monarchs, disdain- 
ful of fear^ and incapable of submission. With 
the link of the Roman chain clanking at his 
heels through the eternal city, this victim of 
state policy and imperial pride was still lifted 
up by his native independence^^ of soul, superior 
to his oppressors. The stormy wave of the 
multitude was hushed at hiii approach : brought 
forward as a slave and barbarian, at the tri- 
umph of Ostorius, he left his conqueror in 
eclipsed degradation, and compelled these fiei- 
vourites of fortune, the despots of the human 
race, to bow before the in-born royalty of the 
British mind.'^^ 



NOTES AND ILLUSTRATIONS. 



a. page 3.-— See Herefordshire Reminiscences by 
.FAS. Lond. 1792, p. 12« 

b. page 4«.— The English are in general uncom* 
monly attentive to the orthography of names. In 
some few instances, however, like the present^ 
they have adopted a foreign and corrupt version. 
.Boccaccio has but very lately appeared in all the 
honours of his name, and we still talk and write of 
-Petrarch, Mahomet indeed is still an impostor, 
though some attempts have been made to restore 
Mohammed* Con^fii'tzee seems quite a polite Eu- 
ropean under the designation of Confucius, and 
Haleh, Damashk, and Al Cahira have become quite 
classical in their titles of Aleppo, Damascus, and 
•XJairo, And such has nearly been the fate of our 
JBritish hero : almost every writer, who has spoken 
of him, has addressed him in the language of his 
jenemies.. Mason, who ought to have learnt better 
things from Gray, makes his Druids latinize him* 
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Beaumont and Fletcher, like thorough-bred natives, 
have Caratach ; but the coin copied from Haym's 
Tesoro Britannico, which is supposed to be his own 
(see title), and in that case must be decisive, has 
Caric^ Zonaras, Tom. i. p. 565» Kapdraxog, and 
if the accent were oxytone and x occupied the 
place of the latter x, the Greek would be endurable : 
if we must have Latin, let us use Carattacus, ac- 
cording to some Latin MSS., though Caradoc or 
Caradauc is assuredly much more correct. Camden 
identifies Caradauc Urtch/ras with Caractacus prince 
of the Silures. See Cough's Camden's Britannia^ 
Vol. iii. p. 3. 

c, page 5.-— << These are the Triads of the Island 
of Britain,— -that is to say. Triads of memorial and 
record^ and the information of remarkable men or 
things^ which have been in the Island of Britain, 
and of the events which befel the race of Cymry, 
from the age of ages.'* See Davies,^ Celtic R^ 
«earches, p. 153. But whatever may be the an** 
tiquity of the Triads, their testimony I cannot but 
admit may be disputed by reason, as being founded 
only on oral tradition; since the Saxon monk 
Gildas informs us that there did not exist among 
his countrymen any historical documents— quippe 
quae, si quafuermt^ aut ignibus hostium deleta, aut 
civium exitio classe longius deportata non com- 
pareant. Epistola de excidio Britanniae. Lond. 
1568. p. 69. 
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4. page 6. — Onrnes vero seBritanni vitro inficiunt, 
is the expression of Caesar. Bell. GalL Lib. v. cap. x. 
But I must introduce a doubt bow far this remark 
is applicahle to the more inland tribes, none of whom, 
we have reason to believe, he had seen. It is usually 
th|0ught, that this practice of painting their bodies, 
a process similar to that of tattooing among the 
American tribes, was for the purpose also of pro- 
tecting their bodies from the inclemency of the 
weather. These, as we learn from Dr. Robertson, 
by anointing themselves with viscous gums and 
oils of different kinds, provided a defence not alone 
against the frequent rains, but against the heat of 
thjeir climate, no less injurious. Hist. Amer. vol. i. 
p, 179. 

Mr* Lingard, however, whose recent history of 
Epgland l^as been no less extolled for its fidelity and 
the originality of the sources from whence his facts- 
have been derived, than for the vigour and vivacity 
pf.it8^tyle,.i|eems occasionally to have his mind so' 
iqtent on. presenting to his reader a striking and 
philosophical view of th^ events M^hich he is record' 
tifg, 89 tp have been sfopietimes unmindful of the- 
scrupulous accurapy to which he has so laudably 
Inspired (see his advertisement^ p. 5), and which is 
certainly the most essential duty of an historian. 
Sipeaking of the peculiar customs of the Britons,^ 
he thus notices their strange practice of painting 
the body : '< At an early age, the outlines of the 
animals were impressed with pointed instruments iiv 
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the skin. A strong infusion of woad was rubbed 
into the punctures^ and the figures, expanding with 
the growth of the body, retained their original ap- 
pearance through life. The Briton was vain of this 
hideous ornament ; and to exhibit it in the eyes of 
his enemies, he was always careful to throw off his 
clothes in the day of battle" — Vbl. I. chap. 1. page 
'14, 15. Now for these facts he refers us to Soli« 
'nus, xxii. 4S. and Herodian^ iii. 47. But Solinus ib 
dumb for his purposes, at least in the said twenty- 
second chapter of his book, which is, " De Helles« 
ponto Propontide, de Bosphoro Thracio, deque 
Delphinorum piscium mir^ natura," and has no men- 
tion of Britain. And if Herodian does not prove 
Mr. Lingard careless or unfaithful in his representaf 
tioh (I allude particularly to the end of the para- 
graph, in which it is asserted that the Briton threw 
off his clothes J, he must read Greek with eyes very 
different from mine. But the reader shall have an 
opportunity of judging for himself: — &fc yag fcfli^^ 
Krao'iv ^fijo-iv^aXXa tas ftsv Xaita^as xa< t8s tpa^kag 

'fioXov yoi^i^QvtsSf tioits^ tov yj^vw hi Aoiiroi /3ap- 
jSctfOf. Tfit Is cwfj^la ori^wtoLi y^OL^ous voixikcov 
tfijwv TtavhSatujv eiKOtriv. Oiev ouf dp*^itv¥t)ylcu Iftc 

" They (the Britons) do not tven know the use of 
clothing; but deck their breasts and necks with 
iron, considering this as an ornament 6f wealthy as 
other barbarians do gold. They also puncture their 
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bodies with representations of various animals of 
every kind, and tm that account wear no clothings 
lest they should conceal the figures on their bodies." 

It must be allowed that the above passage literally 
translated from Herodian, when compared with Mr. 
Lingard's account of the fact which he professes to 
have taken from that author, to say nothing of the 
silence of his other authority for the same fact, af- 
fords no very favourable specimen of his accuracy. 

Had Mr. Lingard's statement been correct, Caesar 
must necessarily have found the Britons more ad- 
vanced intheartsof life than the Gauls, and therefore 
no colour would be given to the sarcastic supposition 
of Cicero, that the primitive Briton might mistake 
the sphere of Archimedes for a rational creature. 
Quod si in Britanniam sphseram aliquis tulerit banc 

quis in ilia barbarie dubitet, qutn ea sphara sit 

perfecta roHone. De Natura Deorum, Lib. IL cap. 
34. But, according to Gildas, the Britons were 
incapable, even at the time of their separation from 
the Roman conquerors, to provide without their aid 
walls of stone or weapons of iron for the defence of 
their native land, a paradox which he after refutes 
himself, by saying, that they at that time carried 
on a foreign trade, and erected public as well as 
private edifices. For surely it is against the com- 
monest sense to suppose, that any people could da 
these things, and yet be ignorant of the manufacture 
or the use of arms, or of the simplest arts. 

o 
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e. page 6.-7-The substitation of coined raetak \% 
to be regarded as sure a test of the first step of a 
nation from barbarism to ciyilization, as the adoption 
of a paper circulation instead of coin is an indication 
of its having arrived at the zenith of refinement. Now 
that the Britons of the time of Caesar had made this 
first advance is conclusive to my mind from these 
words of that great historian: Utimtur aut fere> 
aut annulis ferreis ad centum pondus exanimatis 
pro nummo ; or as it stood in the first edition, Rome, 
164<9> '^ Utuntur tamen sere, aut nummo aureo, aut 
annulis ferreis, ad centum pondus exanimatis, pro 
nummb/' Expressions whidi demonstrate that their 
copper was in the form of coins, though in adjusting 
the brazen masses and iron rings to a fixed weight, 
he h^d not given them, as Ruding in his Annals of 
die Coinage observes. Vol. i. p. 15y any proportions. 

f. page 6.— I quote the following fine description 
as an illustration of what I have here advanced, and 
which Beaumont and Fletcher, in their admirable 
tragedy of Bonduca, have put so appropriately into^ 
the mouth of Penius, a Roman officer: 



y But see there, Dnuios^ tee, 
Their gilt eoats shine like dragons* scales, their marcfr 
Lilce a rough tumbling stoon ; see tfaeoi, and view 'em. 
And then see Rome no more. Say they sail, look, 
2«oek where the armed carts stand ; a new army ! 
Look how they hang like falling rocks ! as murdering 
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Death rides in triumidi^-DnislH fdl DetCniction 

Lashes his fiery horsey aod round about him 

His many thousand ways to let out souls. 

Move roe again when they charge^ when the mountain 

Melts under their hot wheels, and from their ax-trees 

Huge claps of thunder plough the ground before 'em ! 

Till then I 'U dream what Rome #u.*' 

From these driving cara they also used SUng^ 
HatchetSf which, from tlie description and drawing 
given in the Mona Antiqua Restaurata, p. 86, 
must have been very formidable weapons, capable 
of doing great execution. 

g. page 7.—* Nijo'di voAAou xara tw umsay^v ivap* 
Xl^Vinv, toy etrn [uxkcu lusyin^ fiperlavixii xaXoviurrj; 
avTYf is to fjLSv ta,>Ait,v weti^Mnros sysytro ^BviftMs 
Ivvoftso'iy . . • • xa8* r^^s ie Touog Kaio'af , i tw rag 
^pa^iS etoyoiiOffisis ieog, if^oorog tuiv fjumfujjowvoiasrwv 
s^Hpco^Aro tr^v njo'oy. Dlod. Sic. fi^fik. loYO^m. 
V. 7, Tom. 1, p. 346. Ed. Wesseling. 

h. page IO.—T0 prevent the repetition of fire* 
quent citations from the same authors, th^ reader 
is to understand that I have taken for my guides 
throughout this Dissertation Ciaesar and Tacitus, 
unquestionably the two safest that can be diosen on 
such an occasion. 

1. page 10."—The people who occupied Herefbrd- 
shire^ Radnor, Brecknock, Monmouth, Glamorgan, 

d2 
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and in general South Wales. A certain learned an- 
tiquarian quoted in Camden has thought the fol- 
lowing, lines very applicable to our Silures — 

*^ Magna cum voce solebat 
Vendere muxiicipes fracta de meioe Siluros.*^ 

They were, in this case, a most ancient, insular, and 
fish-like nation indeed. 

k. page 11.— The rivers Severn and Avon; Cam- 
den is of opinion, that Ausona is the preferable 
reading; but the alteration of this single letter 
would, ftom the position that he assigns to this 
river, form in my mind a sentence of contradictory 
nonsense^ 

/; page 1 l.-^In the work which passes under the 
name of Antonini Iter Britanniarum, probably exe- 
cuted under the direction- of Antoninus Pius or 
Caracalla, we find iter ix. Camulodunum, Maiden, 
Camden and Horsley, Walden, Gale; but other 
writers interpret it Colchester. From the coins of 
Cunobelin, I should certainly say that Camulodunum 
meant Colchester. This Cunobelin, of whom we have 
so many coins, was the father of Caractacus, and 
reigned over the Trinobantes. He seems to have- 
been educated in the court of Augustus, and to have 
lived to the reign of Caligula, which comprising a 
period of sixty years, (see Gough*s Camden's Brit. 
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cxiii. note b.) could not fail of enabling him to 
acquire some insight of the practical arts of war 
and government, and which doubtless he was «ager 
to impart to the mmd of his son, when he saw liim 
60 animated with the love of his country, the desire 
of fame^ and the contempt of death. 

m, page 12.<-*Silurum gens non atrocitate, non 
dementia mutabatur. AnnaJ. Lib. xxxii. 

n. page 13. — Speaking of Gaul, Ammtanus Mar- 
cellinus, Lib. xv. cap. 9, says— Hominibus pau- 
latim excultis viguere studia laudabilium doc^rina- 
rum, inchoata per Bardos, et Euhages, et Druidas^ 
and of these latter he adds, — qusestionibus occulta* 
rum rerum altarumque erecti sunt, et despectantes 
humana pronunciarunt caunuu immortales. Of the 
origin of the Druids, modem antiquaries differ very 
widely. Mr. Pinkerton, in his Dissertation on the 
Goths, affirms Druidism to have been palpably 
Phoenician, p. 17. Mr. Davies, in his Celtic Re- 
searches, makes it a part of the Celtic religion, a 
people whose descent he traces up to Gomer. Why 
Ceesar's statement, however, on the subject should be 
set at nought by these gentlemen, especially when 
it appears that he took isuch pains to collect every 
information concerning the Druids, it is difficult to 
explain. According to his own account, it was the 
•commonly received opinion in Gaul, that Druidism 
took its rise in Britain, and passed from thence to 
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iQaiily so thttt they who wished to become thorough 
proficieatit in their learning, -were accustomed to 
f esort to Britain for that purpose* ^' Disciplina in 
Britmmi4 reperta, atque in Galliam transUta esse 
existimatur ; let nunc qui diligentius earn rem co« 
gnoscere volunt« plerumque ill6 discendi caus& pro« 
ficiscuntur." De Bello Gallico, Lib. vi. So striking a 
passage ought certainly not to have been overlooked 
in a discussion of this kind. . As to the inference 
that Caesar's testimony is not entitled to the perfect 
•credit which I would claim for it, because he does 
not expressly mention the Bards, there is little 
•weight in such an objection, as it is plain that under 
the title of Druids he comprehends that whole order, 
of which the Bards;, as we learn from other aa* 
tborities, undoubtedly made a part. T^ta ^ vAa twv 
tiiMo^vwY Siaf8g9rfwf swTi. BagSoi ts xau sarsis tuu 
AfvTlai. Strabo, Lib. iv. 

o. page 13.— I have quoted these lines from a 
manuscript drama, entitled The Brides^ Tragedy^ 
the production of a young Oxford friend of mine. 
On the high merits^ however, of this performance 
I shall abstain from descanting, as it will so soon be 
submitted to the public judgment. 

p. page 14.— People of Yorkshire, Durham, Lan- 
cashire, Westmorland, and Cumberland. 

q* page 15.— For this inscription, see Gough*s 
Camden's Brit. Somersetshire. 
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r, page lS.<^If this sug^gestion be admitted^ we 
must consider the present name a corraption from 
Ostorius or Osts' passage ; although Aosi in Italy is 
supposed to derive its name from the Latin Augustat 
a common designation for towns, founded or rebuilt 
by the munificence of the Reman emperors. There 
are not the slighest grounds however for supposing 
that this was the case with the Aust in question. 

«. page 1 9.— <' Some/' says Dr. Nash in his History 
of Worcestershire^ Vol. II. p. 149, <' have imagined 
this camp Roman, because of the prsetorium or 
centre part, and the name of the parish in which 
the greater part of it is situated, Colwall, that is, 
CoUis vallum. Some Roman remains in Hereford* 
shire are called Walles*— and Severus's Wall in the 
North is called Gual Sever, or Vallum Severi. But 
the shape of this camp doth not show it to be Ro- 
man." 

#• page %•— >The classical reader will recollect 
the interesting description given in Livy, lib. S5L 
cap. xxviii. of the military studies of this great cap- 
tain ; and how he made all his walks and rides sub- 
servient to the duties of his profession. This coup 
ttceU militmre, as the French term it> which enables 
a man almost to take the survey of a country be«> 
fore a less keen and rapid eye has thrown a glanice 
over it, is a talent or gift possessed in a very high 
degree, as I am told, by those who are competent to* 
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pronouBce ap<Miit, by my above-mentioned friend; 
and which^ in the Peninsular war, was displayed on 
two occasions) much to the a;dvantage of the public 
service. 

«• page 22«*— If Roman coiift should be discovered 
in any part of the work> they would merely indicate 
that these invaders occupied it at some period, 
which is by no means improbable, notwithstanding 
the non-existence of any Roman road in the neigh- 
bourhood* On the other hand, the coronet of goldy 
mentioned by Camden, as having been dug up 
about a musket^shot on the north-west side, in the 
parish of Colwall, A.D. 1650, cannot be admitted 
as any proof of the period at which, or the persons 
by whom, the fortifications were primarily construct- 
ed*. It is, however, «n incontrovertible fact, that 
the country between the Wye and the Severn was* 
the theatre of continual intestine wars, in times 
subsequent to the Roman invasion, and that the 
Welsh princes wore coronets of a similar shape, as 
the following extracts from the History of Wales, 
by Caradoc of Langarvan, translated by the erudite 
Dn Powell, will sufficiently demonstrate : *'Roderic» 
king of Wales, divided his kingdom between his 
three sons, and because they (each) wore a coronet 
of gold indented upwards and inlaid with precious 
stones on their helmets, they were called the three 
crowned princes.*' About A. D. 877. These chief- 
tains were finally driven to the country beyond the 
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Wye by Aihelstan, between the years 924* and 939f 
consequently the ornament must have been lost at 
some period anterior to the latter date. 

V. page 22. — King^ in his Munimenta Antiqua, 
has no hesitation in assigning its construction to tlie 
aboriginal inhabitants. But, though he has given 
us in plate 2, fig. 1, a frontispiece containing views 
of the beacon from different points, I am somewhat 
in doubt whether he ever went over the ground on 
which he so learnedly descants. He says there are 
banks, ditches, and steep slopes outside of the great 
ditch, the existence of which, I believe, none but 
himself can point out. He also affirms, that the 
access to this summit is to this day so exceedingly 
difficult, that almost for that reason alone it has been 
so seldom accurately surveyed. Here, too, I must 
venture to contradict my brother antiquary, and to 
assert, that any animal of bottom, as the jockey 
phrase is, could without whip or spur easily take its 
rider to every part of the fortress. Gough, whose 
information upon other subjects of antiquity is in 
general so copious in his Britannia, is unaccountably 
brief in his description of these extraordinary remains. 
He only bestows these two lines on them : " Further 
to the east, on the edge of the county, is a large 
square double camp, called the Herefordshire bea- 
con.'' — ^Vol.ni. p. 81. If all his additions to Cam- 
den resembled that which I have just quoted, they 
would not add much to the stock of the reader's 
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knowledge. — ^When Dr. Nash observesy ** That he 
does not know to what age to attribute this camp, 
as it is not mentioned by any author, either in 
MS. or print,*' Hktory of Worcestershire^ vol. IL 
p. 142—^1 must take it for granted that he never 
met with the story of Gray, hinting that it was oc- 
cupied by Caractacus, as he would undoubtedly 
have noticed the slightest remark of one who was 
as profoundly skilled in antiquarian lore as he 
was eminent in poetic genius. If I were to repeat 
all that I have heard upon this subject, I ^ould add 
that the late Bishop Horsley was used to exclaim^ 
in the words of my motto, after his frequent surveys 
of this spot, which he so often visited when in the 
neighbourhood, '< Caractacus is here." 

w. page 23. — ^Vaillant says> '* Ysca urbs Angliae, 
in regione Silurum, in qua secunda legio August 
hyemabat, quae fidem Postumo prsestitit.*' *^ Upon 
what authority ?^ is the very natural question of Pin- 
kerton. 

a;, page IM^.^-Inhabitants of the counties of Mont« 
gomery, Carnarvon, Denbigh, and Flint. Trans* 
fert bellum in Ordovicas is the expression of Taci- 
jtus. 

y. page 27.«^I cannot refrain from directing the 
•attention of the reader to the speech of Caractacus 
lo Claudius, Tac. Ann. xii. 37, part of which is so 
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fiofily paraphrased by Mason. I more particularly 
allude to the passage, Habui equos, viros, arma, 
opes, Sic, &c. 

Soldier* I had arms, 
Had ndghiDg steeds to whirl my iron cars, 
Had weaUhf dominion. Dost thou wonder, Romany 
I sought to save them ? What if Csesar aims 
To lord it universal o'er the worldt 
Shall the world tamely crouch at Caesar's footstool ? 

Now I am upon this subject, I must indulge my- 
self in saying a few words on the two dramatic 
poems in our language which celebrate Caractacus ; 
poems, the perusal of which, in my younger days, 
made such a different yet lasting impression on my 
mind. The better known is the Caractacus of Ma* 
son ; a production in the hands of most readers^ attd 
which undoubtedly displays the powers of Uie au- 
thor to the happiest advantage. Three of the odes 
in this performance (<<Mona on Snowdon calls,*' 
** Hail, thou harp of Phrygian frame^'* and especially 
** Heard ye not yon footstep dread,'*) are worthy of 
the disciple of Gray — and teeming with the imagery, 
the feeling, and the force of the real poet. The 
scene between Evelina and Elidurus is eminently 
beautiful; while the Druids, though they set out 
with the grotesque and somewhat ludicrous incanta- 
tion about Belinus's old clothes and potent adder 
stones, on further acquaintance appear a venerable 
band of pious sages, not without a touch of iospir^^ 
tion and mysterious solemnity. 
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In the character^ however, of Caractacus, with 
which I am more immediately interested, it must 
be observed, that this reviver of the Greek drama* 
tic school has not been equally successful. His 
Caractacus is a fine abstraction, if you will, where 
the passion is described, and not the man ; in which 
the leading feature is extended beyond measure, 
and with little or none of the true workings of 
nature apparent in his composition. If he does 
lament the loss of his queen, it is not because all 
that is so dear to him has perished with her; it is 
not because he is agitated by the beautiful emotions 
of manly sorrow; his *< tough heart'* has not a 
sigh to waste on such weaknesses : the only motive 
of his grief is, '^ she is unrevenged,** In the same 
spirit he regards his son. When he is supposed to 
have fled in battle, his heart is not torn with anguish, 
at one moment with the bitter recollection of his 
early virtues and the fond solicitude with which he 
cherished them, and the next with indignation at the 
thoughts of his base apostasy ; but all contending 
emotions are stifled in this one sentiment*-that '' his 
flight was parricide/' And when this gallant youth 
is restored to him with unblemished reputation, in- 
stead of hailing his return with rapturous joy, he 
coldly welcomes him to ** himself and honour*'-— 

<' Honour that now calls thee her true ofispring." 

' There is yet another remarkable defect in the 
Caractacus of this author. He paints the wise and 
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wary patriot, who by his united skill and' valour had 
baffled the most experienced Roman generals for 
nine long years, as an ungovernable and headstrong 
savage, raving in the impotence of disappointed 
fury at the loss of his vanquished forces, and abso- 
lutely turning Druid, in utter despair of retrieving 
his country's fortunes. How different is the cha- 
racter of this *' wonder of the world" delineated in 
Bonduca, by those twin sons of dramatic fame^ 
Beaumont and Fletcher. In that masterly tragedy 
he is depicted as resolute in his enmity to the 
Romans, but with liberal and enlightened candour 
avowing their superiority in war ; animated by the 
most daring courage, yet rebuking and preventing 
the impatient rashness and merciless cruelty of 
Boadicea and her daughters; watching over with 
parental care the warrior boy Hengo, yet exposing 
him to every scene of danger in which true glory 
might be won ; enthusiastic, yet firm and deliberate ; 
never despairing, never yielding to sorrow till he 
looks on the dead body of Hengo, when he thH8> 
with a kind of pensive moral dignity, ex<;laims, 

Farewell the hopes of Britain !' 
Farewell, thou royal grail, for ever! Time and Deaths 
Ye have done your worst Fortune, now see, now proudly 
Pluck off thy veil, and view thy triumph ! 

This is indeed the British hero, the tender and 
noble-souled Carat^ch. 

These associates in literary toils have moreover 
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contrived to throw a warlike grandeur orer their 
performance; and though they involve us as it 
were in all the circumstantial details of a campaign^ 
jet they ingeniously manage to make them subser- 
vient to the display of the soldier-like qualities of 
Caratach^and thus heighten our sympathies in hisfate. 
On the stage, the philosophical ray is too faint for 
the storm of passions ; but there, is a sort of awful 
and imposing serenity imparted to his appearance in 
the concluding scenes, by the few brief and simple 
sentences which he is made to utter, that have an 
admirable effect, and are in strict keeping with the 
whole character. In short, while they have put 
forth all the agitating power of poetry in their 
representation of this British hero, they have also 
rendered our c6nception of him much more lively, 
entire, and impressive, by presenting him to our 
contemplation as he stands displayed in the frag- 
ments of Roman eloquence and history. 

z, page 27.^n the following quotations from 
Tacitus, the circumstances attending the public 
appearance of Caractacus at Rome, and the un- 
daunted and erect attitude in which he awaited his 
fate before the emperor, are painted widi great 
justice and spirit.-—" Unde fama ejus evecta insu- 
las, et proximas provincias pervagata, per Italiam 
quoque celebrabatur : avebantque visere, quis ille, 
tot per annos, opes nostras sprevisset. Ne Romse 
quidem ignobile Caractaci nomen erat. Et Csesar, 
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dttm suaih decus extoUil:, addidit ghnriam victo; 
Vocatus quippe, ut ad insigne spectaculum, popu«- 
lus* Stetere in armis praetoriiB cohortes, campo 
qui caatra praejacet* Turn incedentibua reglis cll* 
entelia^ phalerae torquesque, quaeque externis bdlia 
qusesierat, traducta; mox fratreSy et co&juxy et 
fiUa: po8trem6 ipse oBlentatus. Ceteroram precea 
degeneres fuere, ex metu. At non Caractaeus aut 
Yultu demisso, aut verbis^ mlsericordiam requirens^ 
ubi tribunali adstitit, in hunc modum locutus est.'^ 
<< His fame was not confined to his native island^ 
it forced into the provinces^ and spread all over 
Italy. Curiosity was eager to behold the heroic 
chieftain who for such a length of time made head 
against a great and powerful empire. Eren at 
.Rome> the name of Caractaeus was in high cele« 
brity. The emperor^ willing to magnify the glory oF 
the conquest, bestowed the highest praise on the 
yalour of the vanquished king. He assembled the 
people to behold a spectacle worthy , of their view. 
In the field before the camp the prsetorian band' 
were drawn up under arms. The followers of the- 
British chief walked in prgcessidn. The military 
accoutrements, the honours, and rich coUara which 
he had gained in various bltttks^ were displayed 
with pomp. The wife of Caractaeus, his daughter, 
and ius brother followed next : he himself closed 
the. melancholy train* The rest of them, . struck 
with terror, descended to mcian and abject suppli-^ 
cation* Caractacus' alone was su^Hor to misfor-- 
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tune. With a countenance still unaltered^ not a 
symptom of fear appearing, no sorrow, no conde- 
scension, he behaved with dignity even in ruin/' 
Murpky*8 Tacitus, vol. xii. S6. p. 125. 

If Seneca was present on this occasion, which is 
not unlikely, whilst gazing on the demeanor of this 
noble unfortunate, he might have conceived his 
famous sentiment : ^' A virtuous man struggling 
with misfortunes is a sight worthy of the gods.** 

a a. page 28. — Cartismandua, who then governed 
the Brigantes. <' But why the honour of taking 
Caractacus prisoner^ and then sending him to Rome^ 
should be transferred from Ostorius to Aulus Didius, 
no good reason appears/* says Murphy^ in speaking 
of Mason's poem. '^ Didius did not command in 
Britain till that event was past. On the death of 
Ostorius, he was appointed governor ; a tame, in* 
active officer^ who did not, as we are told by Taci* 
tos, distinguish himself by one warlike exploit.* 
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b b. page 28.-*The conduct, indeed, of Caracta- 
cus appears to have elevated and ennobled the 
national character in the estimation of Claudius r 
and so high was his admiration of him, that he iff 
said not only to have restored him to liberty, but 
even to have invested him with sovereign authority 
over a part of conquered Britain. << Quedam civi* 
tates Cogiduno regi donats (is ad nostram usque 
memoriam iidissimus mansit.)" Tac. Agrie. xir. 
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This Cogiduhiis has been understood by .many 
critics to be Caractacus ; but surely there is enough 
in the authentic history of: Caractacus to furnish 
decisive evidence against this fact. Is it likely that 
Roman policy would have . reinstated their most 
determined and formidable foe in the possession of 
those territories he had so long and so. successfully 
defended; or even- if this could have happened, 
would the patriotic assertor of British liberty have 
submitted to become the petty, governor of a sub- 
dued province, and crouch among the dastard slaves 
at Caesar's footstool ? 

cc, page 28.'— The capture of Caractacus, if we are 
to believe the historians and poets of the day, was 
ranked among the proudest epochs of Roman glory. 
The senate compared the event to the subjection 
of Perses and Syphax ; and the tuneful panegyrists 
represented Claudius as having thus united the two 
worlds, and brought the ocean within the bounda- 
ries of the empire. 

'* At nunc oceanus gemidos interluit orbes. 
Pars est imperii^ terminus ante fiiit** 

E caUUect. Scaligtr apud Camden^ lib.ix. 

The learned author of the Mona Antiqua Restau- 
rata, in an honest burst of patriotic zeal, thus lauds 
the heroic valour of Caractacus^ and asserts his 
claim to a place in civilized society : — 

<< In this speech (his famous appeal to Claudius,) 
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iie probably spoke in hkt. own British ton^ae^ and 
interpreted to the noble audience: his addren and 
comportmieBty his strong sense and conrage, what 
are they but ao many advocates for our coantry's 
rqpotataon, so many witnesses that sa accomplished 
and magnanimous a soul was not bred up in barba* 
rism and ignorance, and that it must be confessed 
that the schod and discipline which formed his 
mind' and instilled into him these bright and noble 
sentiments, must be burnished widi a consideraMe 
sbare of virtue and knowled^, which here could be 
na other than that of the Druids.*' jk. 965, 266* 



THE END, 
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